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The ancient tale of Tork” Angeleay preserved by Movsés Xorenac‘i 
in his History of the Armenians bears some remarkable resemblances 
to the episode in the Odyssey of Homer of Odysseus’ encounter with 
the Cyclops Polyphemus, but in reverse. The bard presents the latter as 
a primitive, reprobate monster whom the hero must outwit, whilst 
Tork is a heroic defender against foreign marauders!. Though his 
name is half-Hittite, half-Semitic, and his origins are complex and het- 
erogeneous, Xorenac’i recasts him- for the benefit of the Bagratuni 
patron of the history- as an examplar of martial, patriotic virtue. And 
this is as well: for despite the Bagratid claim of Davidic ancestry, 
another tradition would have Tork’ their forebear. Xorenac‘i did not 
simply invent a didactic counter-tradition: his Tork“ is not an artfully 
painted mirror image of Polyphemus. This giant of Armenian mythol- 
ogy reflects, in some of his positive aspects, other features of the 
Cyclopes that are also well attested in Greek sources, and, most 
directly, in a myth of the Anatolian weather-god from whose name 
Tork’ derives. Perhaps because of his benign role, the Armenian Tork“ 
is endowed with two eyes- only his power to cast the Evil Eye perhaps 
recalling an original, solitary orb. As in Greece, there are two types of 
the Cyclops, a good and a bad, in Armenia: in modern folktales, the 
Cyclops invariably plays the role of an evil cannibal; and his designa- 
tion is Turkish: t’ap‘agéz (standard Tk. tepegöz)- “Eye-on-the-Fore- 
head”. 


' Tork is presented in purely patriotic colors in the children’s book by Eruand 
TEMIRCEAN, Tork‘ Anget (Series ASakertin barekama, Antelias, Lebanon, n.d.), in the con- 
cluding scene of which this loyal soldier-giant of King VatarSak weds the lovely Siranus 
before a blazing fire altar. 
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TORK ANGELEAY 


Movsés writes (2.8) of a saga he had heard himself: k‘anzi ergein nma 
burn harkanel zorjak‘ar vimac* jerawk’, ur oč‘ goyr gezut iwn, ew Cetk’el 
ast kamac* mec ew pok'r “for they sang of his striking granite rocks 
with his hands, where there was no fissure, cracking them, as he desired, 
into great and small (pieces).’’ He would also scratch pictures of eagles, 
and other designs, on the surfaces of stones with his hard fingernails; 
and when marauding enemy ships approached the Black Sea shore, he 
would hurl great boulders at them, to a distance of eight stadia. Tork’ 
was dZnahayeac’, “of ferocious mien”: this is why, Xorenac‘i explains, 
he was named an-ge?, “unlovely”’; but the word has overtones also of 
casting the evil eye’. It has long been recognized that Tork‘ derives from 
Tarkhu, the name of the neo-Hittite weather god (cf. the older Hittite 
Tarkhuntas), equated with Zeus the Thunderer in Hellenistic Anatolia, 
where theophoric names such as Tarkhondémos abound. Tarkhu is gen- 
erally represented holding a lightning bolt; and his pre-eminent activity 
was to generate violent storms accompanied by lightning’. There is in 
Hittite a myth of the Weather-god of Nerik (the sacred city north of Hat- 
tusas): “In Nerik the son of Sulinkatte was visible to the Weather-god of 
Heaven and he shattered the rocks. And from the Labarna, the king, and 
from the Tawananna, the queen, he took away increase, life, and long 
years.”* Later, the son of Sulinkatte goes down to the shore of the mys- 
terious “nine seas”. The Hittites identified Sulinkatte with Nergal: if the 
rock-shattering god was indeed Tarkhu, then perhaps our rock-shattering 
Tork’ Angeleay may be understood as “Tork’, son of Nergal”. This is 
speculative; but there may be a remote echo of the name Sulinkatte in 
Arm. Slak“, mentioned by Xorenac‘i directly after Tork“ and named with 
an epithet linking him to the latter: dzneay, “grim”. The form of the 
name may be recent, perhaps contaminated by the Parthian attested in 
Greek as Sillakés’. But it must reflect a much older, Anatolian original: 


2 For a somewhat different English translation, with notes, see THOMSON 1978, p. 141. 

> On Tarkhu, see RUSSELL 1987, ch. 11 and RUSSELL 1993, pp. 74-77 with notes; and 
GREPPIN 1978-79, pp. 7-13. For Hellenistic theophoric names see ZGUSTA 1964, para. 
1512. The name seems to mean “powerful, overcoming”, from the base tar- attested in 
various IE languages: see POKORNY 1959, I, 1074; STURTEVANT 1951, para. 74; and BEN- 
VENISTE 1935, 151. In my 1993 article I proposed that the name of the Etruscan conqueror 
Tarquin be understood as a theophoric name from Tarkhu. 

4 See DEIGHTON 1982, pp. 82 and 100 n. 86. 

5 Sillakés, Pth. *Silak, would yield Arm. Slak(‘): the historical figure was the Parthian 
satrap in Mesopotamia who fought Crassus under the command of Surena (cf. Arm. 
Suren) at Carrhae in the mid-first cent. B.C., according to Plutarch, Crass. 21.4. See JUSTI 
1895, p. 301. 
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Slak*’s ancestors, Xorenac suggests, had been in the land before Hayk- 
the eponymous forefather of the Armenians. 


NERGAL 


As for Angefeay, the second part of the name, the Armenian is a form 
of the name of the Mesopotamian god of the underworld, Nergal, 
attested in 2 Kings 17.30°. Xorenac‘i compares his Tork* to Rostam, 
Samson, and Heraklés: Nergal in Hellenistic Mesopotamia was regularly 
equated with the latter (as was, however, Vorothrayna also); and Rostam 
ripped rocks from the ground in battle, moved mountains from their 
places, and melted stones like wax in his grip’. 

This funerary association seems to have been known to the Armeni- 
ans; for P’awstos Buzand reports (5.18) that there was an Armenian 
Arsacid necropolis at Anget Tun, “the House of Angt’, south of 
Covk‘, on the Tigris river: the Sasanian king Sabuhr II tried unsuc- 
cessfully to force open and pillage the tombs- elsewhere, he held 
Arsacid bones to ransom’. N. Adontz regarded this place as Hittite 
Ingalava: if he is right, the connection to Nergal is secondary. But an 
association of the place, now called by the Kurds and Armenians Agil 
or Agel’, Tk. Egil, with Tork” Angeleay may have survived to early 
modern times. In the Saraf-ndme of Saraf al-Din Bidlīsī, early 16th 
century, a history of the Kurds in Persian, we read that a Moslem holy 
man once commanded the rock over Agil be-lafz-e torki, “with a Turk- 
ish word”, and it became contorted. There may be here some recollec- 
tion of Tork*’s evil eye and power to shatter rocks; and Charmoy sug- 
gested the Turkish word might have been agri, the name given to Mt. 
Ararat itself. In this way, the ancient myth is enshrined in the Volks- 
etymologie of the place- an ancient and honorable practice!®. The 
mythical being Tork“ Anget himself may be remembered in the tenth- 


€ LXX Ergel, Arm. zAnget; Heb. Nergal. 

7 See ABEŁYAN 1966, p. 62. 

8 Thomas Sinclair travelled through Egil in the 1970’s, and was told by the local peo- 
ple that the rock-cut tombs in the cliffs above the town were the ruins of fire-temples. 
Šābuhr II did attempt to re-establish Zoroastrianism in Armenia; but the villagers’ report 
is more likely a stereotypical reference to pre-Moslem times than the historical memory 
of an Iranian presence. 

? Mr. Sarkis Saryan, a native of Piran (a village a few miles north of Egil) now living 
on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, uses the spelling Agel, with Angegh Tun in parentheses, on 
a hand-drawn map (personal communication to the author, Autumn 1995). 

10 BARTIKYAN 1963 notices the connection to the myth of Tork‘, but then goes on to 
suggest torki “Turkish” be read as “of Tork*”- a deplorable addition to Charmoy’s sen- 
sible and sensitive understanding of the text, and quite impossible. 
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century Byzantine epic Digenés Akrités, the action of which is set in 
the region of Melitene (Tk. Malatya), in southwestern Armenia: 
Digenés, the hero, is bested in a skirmish by a Mesopotamian giant of 
great physical strength named Angylas- the name is presumably a Hel- 
lenized form of Anget!'. 

The Anonymous Chronicle attached to the History of Sebēos reports, 
YaynZam tireac* Samiram i veray erkrin Hayastaneayc’, ew yaynmheté 
Asorestaneayc’ t'agawork'n tirec‘in mincé‘ew c‘meraneln Senek‘erimay: 
apa apstambec‘in yAsorwoc’ t‘agaworac'n carayut ené. Ew tiré i veray 
noca Zareh ordi ordwoc’ Aramenakay, ayr zawrawor ew korovi 
atetamb: apa Armog, apa Sarhang, apa Sawas, apa P‘arnawaz. Sa 
cnaw zBagam ew zBagarat: ew Bagarat cnaw zBiwrat, ew Biwrat cnaw 
zAspat. Ew ordik’n Bagaratay zarangec‘in zZarangutiwns iwreanc’ i 
kotmans arewmtic’, ays ink‘n ë Anget tun: vasn zi ko€’ec‘aw Bagarat ew 
Anget, zor i Zamanakin yaynmik azg barbarosac’n astuac koc‘ec‘in. 
“Then Semiramis ruled the land of Armenia, and afterwards the kings of 
Assyria ruled, down to the death of Sennacherib. Then they [the Arme- 
nians] rose up in rebellion to cast off servitude to the Assyrian kings. 
And Zareh, son of the sons of Armenak, a strong man and mighty bow- 
man, ruled over them. Then Armog, then Sarhang, then Sawa(r)8, then 
P*‘atnawaz. He begat Bagam and Bagarat. And Bagarat begat Biwrat, 
and Biwrat begat Aspat. And the sons of Bagarat inherited their patri- 
mony in the western lands, that is, in Anget Tun, because of which 
Bagarat was called also Angel, whom in those days the nation of the bar- 
barians called a god.” !? The Zariadrids- descendants of Zareh(r)-! ruled 
Sophene, near Angel Tun. P’atnawaz in this legendary account may 
recall the historical, Achaemenid satrap Pharnabazus; Sawa(r)8 is either 


11 See BARTIKIAN 1993. The objections raised by C. Mango in a review following 
Bart‘ikyan’s article seem to this writer to reflect more an unwillingness to concede the 
depth and importance of local and non-Greek culture in the Byzantine work than by sub- 
stantive fact. 

12 Text in ABGAREAN 1979, p. 51. 

13 Zarehr, attested in the Aramaic epigraphy of boundary markers of the second cen- 
tury B.C. in Armenia, derives from an Olr. form, *Zari-athra-, rendered in Greek as Zari- 
adris. The brother of Vistasp in archaic Kayanian epic bears a similar-sounding name, 
Mir. Zarer, which derives from the different Av. Zairivairi. In his Deipnosophistai, 
Athenaeus summarizes the Iranian romance of Zariadris and Odatis, set in Scythian 
regions: it presumably belongs to the same stock of North Iranian/Armenian romance as 
the legend of ArtaSés (i.e., Artaxias I) and Sat‘enik (cf. Ossetic Satana)- like the histori- 
cal Zareh, of the early 2nd cent. B.C. On the MIr. level the two names are thought to be 
the same: the two different tales fuse together, and result, e.g., in the romance of Goštāsp 
and Katayiin in the Sah-ndme of Ferddsi. On the significance in Arm. literature of the 
epic role of Zarér, see RUSSELL 1997a. 
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the Siyavos of Zoroastrian mythology, or bears his name. The other 
names are also Iranian". 

The Bagratids claimed Davidic ancestry. N. Adontz regarded this as 
either pure invention on Xorenac‘i’s part or else “a distorted memory of 
the fact that Bagarat had been sent south under Tigran, and had been 
appointed governor of Syria.” The possibility he seems unable to enter- 
tain is that there could have been an old tradition attaching prestige to 
Jewish ancestry!>. According to the tradition of the Anonymous Chroni- 
cle, if we postulate that the alternate spelling of Tork’’s name in Armen- 
ian, Turk’- which as a common noun means “tribute, gift”- might have 
been thought to be an Armenian word, then Bagarat, from Iranian baga- 
data-, “God-given”, will have been understood specifically as referring 
to the turk’ “gift” of the baga Nergal. There is another case of associa- 
tion of Iranian bag, “god”, with a ruler of the Mesopotamian underworld. 
One Bagdana, lit. “place of the god” (cf. the Arm. toponym Bagaran, 
from MIr. *bagaddn), known from a Judaeo-Aramaic text from Nippur, 
is described in chilling, infernal detail as “king of the demons” in an Ara- 
maic incantation in a magic bowl'®. It is not unlikely the prototype of this 
Bagdana was the Heraklés-Nergal of Parthian Mesopotamia. 


POLYPHEMOS 


In the ninth book of the Odyssey of Homer, Odysseus lands at the 
island of the Cyclopes- the one-eyed giants. The Achaean sailor and 


14 Cf. Arm. Sawargan; another Arm. toponym, Hrasekaberd, contains the name of 
Frasyag- Afrasiyab, Av. Frangrasyan- who killed the Hippolytus-like young SyavarSan/ 
SiyavoS (see RUSSELL 1988). Sarhang may be understood from Ir. *sara-thanja- as 
“pulling the head”, perhaps as one might rein in a horse (on other words for an equine 
bridle in Armenian, and the semantics of control and power in an equestrian society, see 
RUSSELL 1997b). Armog could perhaps be a shortening of *“Aremog (cf. the Arm. name 
Aremard) from *Arya-magu-, “Iranian magus”. 

I5 ADONTZ-GARSOIAN 1970, pp. 319-20. Were anyone other than Jews involved, one 
thinks the startling illogicality of Adontz’s suggestion- that vague memories of a brief 
military campaign in Syria grew into a claim of descent from the throne of Judah- might 
have been recognized and swiftly dismissed. But almost anything seems better than see- 
ing the Bagratid claim, however wanting in historical authenticity, as genuinely old and 
genuine. The Jews in the Parthian age, when the name Bagadata in the form Bagarat 
entered Armenian- were seen more often as a nation of sages of fabulous antiquity, like 
Moses, or of warriors battling desperately against unequal odds, like the Maccabees, than 
as the powerless, landless, and contemptible deicides that two defeats by pagan Rome, 
two millennia of Christian hate-mythology, and the Aryanist poison of Ernest Renan and 
other secular Orientalists of his stripe have made of them in the imagination of the world. 
One recalls that the royal house of Adiabene, in northern Mesopotamia and thus near the 
centers of cult of the Semitic god Nergal, converted to Judaism in the Parthian period- 
and one of them, at least, Izates, bore an Iranian name. 
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twelve of his men enter the cave- and begin eating the cheeses- of one of 
them, Polyphemos. The cyclops returns with his sheep to find the thiev- 
ing intruders, whom he imprisons and begins to eat, two at a time, until 
half of them are gone. Odysseus, who has introduced himself as 
“Nobody”, hides a sharpened stick and gets the ogre drunk. Polyphemos 
collapses in a stupor: the Greek heats his stick and puts out the Cyclops’ 
great eye. But the other Cyclopes will not come to the aid of the mon- 
ster, who cries out that Nobody has hurt him! Then the sailors evade 
Polyphemos by clinging to the undersides of his flock as they pass out 
of the sheepfold. Odysseus and his men gain their ship; but as they 
begin to sail away, Odysseus boasts to the giant on the shore of his true 
name. Polyphemus throws a great boulder, which nearly drives the ship 
back to shore; and lays the curse of his father, Poseidon, upon Odysseus, 
who will henceforth have many troubles at sea before arriving at 
Ithaca!’. 

Homer’s negative image of the Cyclops is somewhat at variance with 
the testimony of the great, early mythographer Hesiod, who describes 
(Theogony, 139) three Cyclopes: Brontés (“Thunderer’’), Steropeés 
(“Lightener”), and Argés (“Bright”). These are the sons, not of Posei- 
don, but of Earth and Heaven (Gaia and Ouranos). For rebelling against 
Ouranos, they had been confined in Tartarus; but the Titans later release 
them from there. They are “overbearing in spirit” (hyperbion hétor 
ekhontes), and are like gods in all respects except that they have but one 
eye, set in the middle of the forehead (messdi enekeito metopoi). In their 
works are strength and violence (iskhys, bié), but also craft (mékhanai). 
And indeed, unlike the rude herdsman Polyphemos, they are excellent 
craftsmen- they made the properly-called cyclopean foundations of 
Tiryns. But their particular skill is the blacksmith’s art: Callimachus 
calls them the workmen of Hephaistos, and their homes!® are the caves 
on the volcano Mt. Aetna on Sicily that the god rules: its infernal fires, 
their forges'’. They made for Zeus his thunderbolt-weapon; for Hades, 
his helmet of darkness; and for Poseidon, his trident”. These are the 


16 See SHAKED 1985 and NAVEH & SHAKED 1985, bowl no. 13, pp. 198-214. 

17 See the summary, with discussion, in GANTZ 1993, p. 703. 

18 Or the homes of their ghosts: Zeus killed Asklepios for being too capable a healer, 
so Apollo killed the Cyclopes in revenge. He was forced to serve Admetos as a herdsman 
in punishment (Euripides, Alkestis, 1-8; Hesiod, Catalogue of Women and Eoiai, 64). 

19 So in the Cyclops of Euripides, line 559, Odysseus prays to Hephaistos to help burn 
out the burning eye of Polyphemos (Héphaist’, anax Aitnaie, geitonos kakou/ Lampron 
pyrosas omm’ apallakhthéth’ hapax). 

20 See GRAVES 1957, vol. I, p. 31. 
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same creatures we encounter in the Odyssey, except they appear in a 
positive light. Polyphemos’ rock-throwing strength here becomes the 
creative lifting and setting of the giant blocks of the foundations of 
Tiryns; and the fire of their great and baleful eye is not cast as a destruc- 
tive curse, but is used to melt and work iron. Although strong, they are 
not stupid- not to be outwitted by a Greek sailor calling himself Nobody. 

One-eyed giants are common in world folklore?! : perhaps because the 
single eye is an affront to the symmetry of man’s dual attributes, the 
cyclops is intrinsically monstrous”. The only analogue on the human 
body to the one-eyed head is the phallus; this similarity undoubtedly 
contributes to the association of the cyclops with the Stupid Ogre type, 
since having a phallus for a head is a plain metaphor of stupidity the 
world over: human heroes often outwit the cyclops”. Usually the eye of 
the monster is on the forehead, the location of the “third eye”; some- 
times it is on the back of the head”. The Cyclops has often the particu- 
lar ability to cast the evil eye. A classic example is the monster-robber 
Balor of Irish folklore, who has an eye in the middle of his forehead, and 
another eye behind. Balor can strike dead anybody at whom he looks. 
His grandson, Lug, becomes a smith”, and stabs through Balor’s evil 


21 They have little corollary in reality: though THOMPSON 1968, p. 21, reports two 
actual cases of human freaks born with only one eye, in the middle of the forehead, one 
must assume the mythological Cyclops is an embodiment of imaginary fear. There are 
also reports of real cyclopes in the literature of fantastic denizens of faraway places. 
Greek reports of Scythian Arimaspoi (which can be understood as “one-eyed” in Iranian, 
and must therefore come from ancient Iranian myth recounted to Western travellers) are 
echoed by Pliny and Aulus Gellius. These, too, belong with the Kraken and Unicorn. 

22 See STEPHENS 1989, p. 35, who further observes that Polyphemos’ cannibalism- 
another trait common amongst monsters- is an affront to domesticity; and his labor is a 
mark upon the landscape, but without cultivation, and therefore yet another monstrous 
affront. 

23 In the Cyclops of Euripides, the phallic metaphor of the one-eyed head is unmis- 
takable: Polyphemos sodomizes Silenus, the leader of the Chorus, and promises the same 
fate to Odysseus, who, comically, fears this even more than being eaten. The play is itself 
a satyr-drama; so this explicit assault on the character who, as it were, defines the formal, 
artistic genre is a way of emphasizing Polyphemos’ alienness to civilization, his primi- 
tivism and inability to perform the act of sublimation that makes art possible. The physi- 
cal primitivism and directness — the anal-genital focus of the power of the Cyclops in the 
play — is further underscored by his boast that he flatulates louder than Zeus thunders. 
This blasphemous comparison, on the level of Indo-European, may involve an play of 
poetic marked and unmarked terms, as well: one notes that Arm. orot-am, “thunder”, is 
cognate to Gk. perd-omai, “flatulate”, as Ch. de Lamberterie has observed; and may be 
a poetic marked term. On the mythological level, the boast has an additional, ironic ring 
of truth: the Cyclopes made Zeus’ thunderbolt. 

*4 For listings of the type, from Ireland to China, see THOMPSON 1955, motifs 
F441.4.1, F512, and F531.1.1.1. 

25 The transferral of particularities of one character to another within the frame of a 
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eye with a red-hot iron bar, killing him. Another version of the tale of 
Balor permits the giant only one eye”. 

The occasional stupidity of the ogre does not detract at all from his 
evil”, or the terror he engenders, however; so the order of incidents in 
the tale of Odysseus’ battle with Polyphemos corresponds to the general 
structure proposed for the Combat Myth between the Hero and the 
Enemy, which includes the outwitting of the latter”. The oldest example 
of the Combat Myth known in epic is the killing of Huwawa, the mon- 
strous guardian of the cedar forest of the Land of the Living, by the 
human heroes Gilgamesh and Enkidu. Gilgamesh is able to deceive 
Huwawa with the offer of one of his sisters in marriage- perhaps an 
appeal to the lasciviousness that we have observed as an intrinsic aspect 
of the character of the cyclops. Although Huwawa is usually described 
as having a face of entrails, and in artistic representations of the epic 


single myth is common. So we may suppose Balor in one- perhaps earlier- version of the 
tale had been a smith, but now his grandson Lug becomes one. Cyclopes are smiths; 
Odysseus (admittedly a marginal and magical figure himself: his character bears compar- 
ison to the Trickster type in folklore); heats the stick and puts out the fiery eye of the 
Cyclops; on coins of Ithaca, Odysseus is portrayed as Hephaistos, the divine smith (for 
the latter, see KRAPPE 1927, p. 25). 

26 See the classic study of KRAPPE 1927; on the evil eye in Armenian folk belief, see 
RUSSELL 1989. 

27 The evillest of them all is Satan, whom Christ outwits (see FORSYTH 1987, p. 366, 
citing Origen, Commentary on Matthew, 16.8). We recall also Virgil, angrily silencing the 
“stupid soul” Nimrod (who caused the original confusion of tongues, and now babbles 
pig-Arabic, to an Italian ear the nonsensical language of the blasphemous heresy of 
Mohammed) in the icy, nethermost circle of Dante’s Inferno (Dante’s source for Nim- 
rod’s stupidity is Augustine’s City of God; where the Book of Baruch is cited: see 
STEPHENS 1989, pp. 66-67). The constellation of the giant Orion is called in Hebrew, dis- 
missively, Kesil, “Fool”. 

28 FONTENROSE 1959, p. 9, proposes the following structure, to which I append the 
Cyclops’ correspondence, in brackets: 1. The Enemy is of divine origin (Poseidon or 
Ouranos-Gaia); 2. He has a distinctive habitation (the cave, Aetna); 3. He has an extra- 
ordinary appearance and possesses unusual properties (one eye, evil eye or divine black- 
smithing); 4. He is vicious and greedy (wishes to sodomize and/or eat Odysseus); 5. He 
conspires against Heaven (Polyphemos’ behavior is blasphemous, but he is not in revolt 
against Zeus- the Cyclopes of Hesiod, though, had rebelled against Ouranos); 6. A divine 
champion faces him (Odysseus, backed by Athena); 7. The champion fights him (puts out 
his eye); 8. The champion nearly loses, or else is overcome and dies (Odysseus and his 
men are trapped, and six are eaten; in an Armenian folktale to be considered below, the 
champion dies); 9. The enemy is destroyed, after being outwitted somehow (Odysseus 
calls himself Nobody, puts out Polyphemos’ eye, and escapes under a ram); 10. The 
champion disposes of the enemy and celebrates his victory (Odysseus does not kill 
Polyphemos, but does leave the island, and exults in the restoration of his own true name- 
overcoming namelessness is a Leitmotif for him and for his son Telemakhos throughout 
the epic). 

2 See FORSYTH 1987, p. 28, who also provides a summary of the epic. 
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both Gilgamesh and Enkidu are shown slaying him- one on either side- 
he might be also the star- or tentacle-headed cyclops shown being killed 
by a single human hero, on a Sumerian bas-relief and cylinder seal°®. 
The latter are by far the oldest portrayals of a cyclops; and, it seems 
most reasonable to suppose, of a variant of the Combat Myth, although 
perhaps not of Huwawa. 

The Cyclops is treated, in the typology of the Combat Myth, as Other; 
and this framework of comparison places him in the company of beings 
who personify evil- the devil himself, in the Combat with Christ, as 
observed above. Though the Cyclopes possess, undeniably, some sinis- 
ter features, it would be a distortion to classify them simply as the 
Enemy. They are, rather, Other; and this distinction permits a greater 
subtlety than the blanket, one-sided dualism of Right and Wrong. The 
type of Polyphemos can emerge, if viewed as alien rather than as undi- 
luted miscreant, as more of a Caliban than a Satan: primitive and 
uncouth, to be sure, but also a native, pillaged and exploited by a foreign 
interloper capable of greater guile than he. One has observed above, with 
reference to the Cyclops of Euripides, how the monster’s uncontrolled 
sexual and scatological behavior emphasize both his primitive physical- 
ity as such and his irreconcilably alien character- his inability to subli- 
mate his passions and thereby to understand and be part of a Greek 
drama, to respect its arbitrary, artificial forms. 

This much is clear; but if it were all, we should still be left with a 
rather plain duality of the civilized and the primitive, the raw and the 
cooked. But drama- and Euripides’ impassioned plays in particular- 
achieves transcendence, the breaking-through of insight, when duality 
itself allows us to experience ourselves through the Other. The irony that 
is the essence of the satyrical genre, here in its embryonic phase, makes 
of the barbarous native a mirror of the ostensibly civilized. A search for 
such deeper nuance in the Cyclops is rewarded: in line 284, Polyphemos 
chides Odysseus, “You ought to die for shame: to go to war/ with the 
Phrygians for a single woman!” This is, of course, no less than the opin- 
ion of Euripides’ contemporaries, the alien barbarians par excellence: 
the Persians- towards the Greeks and the epic sources of their national 
consciousness. More than that, the observation renders absurd the root 
cause of the Greco-Persian war itself, which, as Herodotos asserts, really 


30 The bas-relief, from a temple of Sin, is dated ca. 2025-1763 B.C. (reproduced on 
cover of FORSYTH 1987); the cylinder seal is dated also to the third millennium (COLLON 
1987, p. 179, plate 837). If the head of the creature is in fact of tongues of fire rather than 
tentacles, one might connect the detail to the pyrophoric names of Hesiod’s Cyclopes. 
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began with the abduction of Helen. Euripides is concerned, though, with 
the Peloponnesian War, about which this tale, a scrap from Homer’s 
table, is an oblique comment: Polyphemos the barbarian, then, is the 
antiwar spokesman of the playwright himself. Odysseus claims Polyphe- 
mos’ mercy- the war with Troy saved Greece. But this is, again, an 
archaizing restatement of the Athenian claim to have united the Hel- 
lenes, to have saved them, by unique sacrifice, from the Persians, and 
therefore in the fifth century to deserve pre-eminence. This is the argu- 
ment of imperialism that Thucydides reveals as specious and brutal. 

Viewing the Cyclops as Other in this manner makes it possible to per- 
ceive the reconcilability of the two apparently divergent traditions we 
have outlined. The single eye of the Cyclops has creative power in the 
realm of the gods; the same power, in confrontation with men, has the 
force of the evil eye. But men, with their intrinsic brutality and aggres- 
siveness towards the Other, can be seen to a degree as provoking this 
response. Now to Tork’: in his chthonian associations, his carving, his 
rock-throwing at ships, and his power of the evil eye, he has undoubt- 
edly assimilated both creative and destructive features of the Cyclops 
type. When we stand with him on the Pontic shore as he hurls boulders 
at a pirate ship, it may come as a shock that some Odysseus is aboard: 
this is the Anatolian mirror-image of Greek heroism, from an Anatolian 
source. But of course the //iad itself has its Anatolian substrate: for all 
his ambivalence towards his indolent, womanizing brother, Hektor’s 
name means “defender”; the Achaeans are, ultimately, the aggressors. 
Does the Armenian tale, from the pen of the learned Movsés Xorenac‘1, 
add a nativized, euhemeristic mythological gloss to the description of a 
character whose similarities to the Cyclops come from a period when 
they might have been primarily divine, not yet conformed to the Combat 
Myth? Probably not: if existing mythological testimony- and that of 
Sumerian art- are any guide, the Cyclops exists ab initio in confrontation 
with man. Xorenac‘i has not altered the original picture: the Armenian 
myth of Tork“ Angeteay is an archaic, and, as it seems, unique reflex of 
the Cyclops type. 


TAP AGOZ 


But it is not the sole reflex, in the repertoire of Armenian folklore. 
From Xotorjur, for instance, comes this modern tale:*! Two men emi- 


31 Text in HACEAN 1907, pp. 57-59, trans. by MACLER 1928, pp. 58-61. 
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grated°’. In a plain, they saw a cattle shed, went in, and lay down. The 
Cyclops” arrived with his flock and exclaimed, “I smell a man!” He shut 
the door with a great stone, heated a stick, skewered the younger man on 
it, roasted him, and ate him, promising to devour the other traveller the 
next day. But as the Cyclops slept, the surviving man blinded him with 
the stick. He killed a ram and put on its fleece. The next day, he escaped; 
so the blinded monster summoned the other Cyclopes, and they all set out 
to hunt him down. They picked up his scent; but as they came closer, he 
flew away over a hill. He tried to fly over a second, but his heart burst for 
fear and he died, freed thus from the clutch of the Cyclopes. 

The story seems to be a landlocked version of the tale of Odysseus, 
without the stratagem of the name “Nobody”. Another tale, which is a 
complex of several themes, was recorded by Nawasardeanc’ in the last 
century’: The youngest and laziest of three brothers, now white-haired, 
recounts how, years ago, he had emigrated together with a friend. They 
crossed the desert and came to the sea. The boat on which they took pas- 
sage was wrecked in a storm that lasted three days, and saw the Cyclops 
come with his flock. He moved away the millstone that served as a door, 
and went inside. They entered after him, hoping to be offered food; but 
instead he bound them, heated a skewer, impaled, roasted, and ate the 
narrator’s friend. Once the monster was asleep, the young man cut away 
his bonds and put out the Cyclops’ eye. In the morning he escaped, 
clinging to the underside of a sheep. He cried out, “Try to catch me 
now!” and ran. The other Cyclopes answered their kinsman’s call for 
help; but the youth found a plank and pushed out to sea. He landed in 
another country, but grew lonely and caught a mermaid*’, whom he mar- 
ried. She bore him two children, but later took them and escaped back to 
sea. He married another time, in yet another land: his wife died, and, fol- 
lowing the gruesome local custom, he was locked up with her remains in 
a tomb, with food for a month. He sat in the dark, hoping the next per- 
son to be interred might be a young man- for sure enough, a few days 

32 That is, they left their homeland in search of work: such migrations are the occa- 
sion for the songs of lament and longing of the panduxt or yarib. Instead of the nostos of 
Odysseus, the frame of this and the succeeding tale becomes the tragically realistic out- 
ward journey from the Armenian plateau for work that tore so many men from their 
homes and families: most of the Armenian-American diaspora began this way, in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. 

33 The term used for the Cyclops in all modern tales is t‘ap‘ag6z, a loan from Turkish 
tepegöz, “(having an) eye on one’s forehead”. The locus classicus of Tepegöz in Turkish 
is the Dede Korkut epic, which bears the imprint of native Anatolian traditions — princi- 
pally Greek and Armenian: see MuNby 1956. 

34 Text in ORBELI 1962, pp. 360-363; tr. by SURMELIAN 1968, pp. 216-220. 


35 Thus Surmelian, because the creatures disport themselves in the gyoli tart (i.e., Tk. 
gölün qarq)- the depths of a lake. But the texts call them huri malak‘, angelic houris. 
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later a lovely widow was thrust inside with her husband’s corpse. They 
became at one enamoured of each other, and found their way to freedom 
by following a snake through its hole. Taking ship from thence, they 
encountered new woes: the captain wanted the new bride, and tried to 
capsize the boat. Thrice a voice warned him from below the waves; and 
then the two children of the traveller and mermaid came up bearing pre- 
cious stones, which the seaman accepted in lieu of a new bride. The 
watery children vanished with a splash. So now he worked in an inn for 
his two elder brothers, who looked younger than he for their lack of 
experience of the wonders and terrors of the world. 

This version of the Cyclops tale does contain a boast, if not a deceit- 
ful false name. The separate episodes linked by sea voyages, and 
extremes of experience such as burial alive; or, conversely, marriage to 
an immortal wife- are all commonplaces of folklore, with parallels in the 
Thousand Nights and a Night. The sea-nymph and Gemini may be 
related directly to the mythological beginnings of the Epic of Sasun*®. 

These modern tales reflect the influence of the Turco-Moslem milieu 
in which the Armenians lived, as well as, perhaps, the infiltration of the 
Homeric story of the Cyclops itself through both literary sources and the 
oral folklore of the Greeks of Cappadocia and Pontus. They are distinct 
from the strand of development of the myth of Tork“ through the Middle 
Ages, in the Nebeniiberlieferungen of Greek Melitene and Kurdish Agil. 
The diversity of the Armenian traditions of a cyclops parallels the 
Greek, and suits the ambiguous position of the strange creature, neither 
god nor man, not merely a foreigner but not utterly a demon, by whom 
the imagination of man tries our own no less enigmatic identity. 
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